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POETRY IN THE CLASSROOM 


CCORDING to some poetic pundits, T. S. Eliot is increasingly be- 
coming passé as a model for poets. Be that as it may—and certainly 
many have suffered because they have been over-influenced by Mr. Eliot— 
he made news with an article on the teaching of poetry in a Columbia 
University teachers journal. Essentially he held that contemporary poetry 
should not be taught in schocls over the world, despite the fact that in 
many his own work is prominent in classrooms. He did make a distinc- 
tion: the poetry which “already is history” should constitute the formal 
teaching with obligatory reading of the classics; whereas contemporary 
poetry which “will become history” (not books about it) should be read 
in class for enjoyment. He cited as reason for his position that, if the work 
of living poets. is formally taught, a “provincialism of taste” may be en- 
couraged and “provincialism in time” is as deplorable as provincialism in 
place.” And very sagely he adds that even the understanding of contem- 
porary poetry, “primarily a matter of insight,” necessitates a knowledge and 
appreciation of the poetry of the past. “For no one can go very far in 
the discerning enjoyment of poetry,” he adds, “who is incapable of enjoying 
any poetry other than that of his own place and time.” 
Since Mr. Eliot’s article is entitled “On Teaching the Appreciation of 
Poetry,” he obviously is not discussing the writing of poetry. But what is 
taught inevitably must provide guides for the incipient poet, and an ap- 
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preciation of what has passed the test of time, rather than that which may 
prove only effervescently popular, in the long run should more happily 
influence his work. Chesterton’s “The more one writes for his age, the 
less he writes for the ages,” remains as valid today as when he wrote. 
And it would seem to us if the current were the sole basis of classroom study 
that the students most aptly will come out with very confused theories of 
what actually poetry is. That they cannot be taught to write poetry, in its 
true sense, we have always maintained, despite the courses in creative art 
which are announced from many quarters. Creativity must be found in 
the individual’s inner resources and cannot be imposed from without, no 
matter how wise, excellent and enthusiastic a teacher may be. He can of 
course teach the craft and one of our perennial disagreements with the 
classroom (an attitude based on reading manuscripts over the years), is 
that students at best are taught a craft. At this they may become very 
competent but often enough the very competency is self-defeating. A 
facility in versifying often becomes no more than its display. 

It is important that the poet have craft-adeptness and, studying it, its 
value is measurable in terms of discipline—discipline in rhetoric, in selec- 
tion of form, in imagination, in emotion. But if this discipline, which 
incidentally is as valuable for students who plan poetry-writing but also 
for any who wishes to write good English, is all that is taught, the aspiring 
poet is left with definite misconceptions. He is apt to feel he has mastered 
all needed. There is some parallel in natural faith, which can be reached 
by reason, and supernatural faith which is in a realm where reason cannot 
enter. It can conduct up to the gates of that realm and there can only say 
that it can go no further and that other guides must be found available. 
Thus the teacher of poetry can do no’ more than lead the student to that 
region where creation exists and there leave the student to proceed on his 
own. The necessity—and this it would seem is too often ignored—is to 
make the student aware that he must explore alone. The situation has 
definite bearing on the question we are frequently asked: Do you think 
I can ever learn to write poetry? And the answer inevitably must be that 
the questioner must find the answer for himself. At the same time, he 
must know his goal, its nature and its demands. 

We have implied one difficulty. This is to determine precisely what 
poetry is. Very many of the most prominently mentioned today are devotees 
of manner of saying rather than of what is communicated for the enjoy- 
ment of readers. If the beginning poet today looks for models, circum- 
spection is needed and if he proposes to strike out on his own, it should be 
with the intention of first being the poet. After that he may be the innovator 
within such limits as his proper function will permit. 
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Ao emir 


TO BE 


As sunlight merges, melts in air 
though still an alien there, 

As oak leaves incandesce in fall 
unleaving beauty not at all 
a native in its birth, 

As winter lightning sparks a flame 
within a forest without name, 
red signature in earth, 

So to be enfleshes bone 
and brain and soul, our own 
of green and golden worth, 

That falls from Him who said “I am”; 
a gift of leaving, lightning, lamb, 
a gift of love or curse. 


KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 


A MINOR REVELATION 


In what disorder we have seen the rose! 
By radio heard Bach and Mozart pure— 
Have often known a moment mutable 
Yet of the eyes of years the cynosure. 


The early veins of being fused for once 

The world we looked upon was ours alone— 
The ducks we fed our crumbs droll archetypes, 
Our sky not minimized by aeroplanes. 


Remember when we found, by chance, that nest, 
A humming bird’s at that, her impotence 

And fury, like our own, implausible, 

She lovely in her sweet inconsequence. 


And “Oh,” you said, “I couldn’t harm your nest!” 
We left her to her life, moved on again, 

Toward destinies confused and separate. 

But all the same you were my lover then. 


BETTE RICHART. 
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UNTIL RECESSIONAL 


Before they ever sent for me 

I knew. But how? 

I cannot say. 

Perhaps I heard it from the patient aging elms 
That groaned with every bend of icy bough. 
Perhaps I felt it in the wailing winds 
Which piped on naked branches, 

Sang on weighted wires 

The plaintive dirge of prophet choirs. 

The how is not important. 

Still, I knew. 

My heart was mute and waiting 

When I heard that they had called. 

I asked no questions, formed no thoughts. 

I simply came. 


Came here 
Where cold florescent light 
Of antiseptic white 
Reveals efficiency 
Too sacred for a sorrow to profane. 
I gave my name more softly 
Then I used to do before, 
And followed softer still 
Until I stood outside your door. 


They left, 


And here I am. 
My hand still has December in it. 
Yes, but now and so does yours, 
And, oh, I am not used to that! 
Yet it seems fair 
That since I took my warmth from you 
I ought to share your coldness, too. 
I finally know the wintered heart, 
The emptiness which lies 
Beyond the power of any word 
To touch or exorcize. 


I know... 

But cannot feel my thought enough 

To wish I did not know. 

There is not only frozen death out there 
And here upon this bed, 

For I can feel it deep within 

My inability to feel. 


The fitting factuality 
Of Latin comforts now, 
And says what by myself 
I could have only hoped somehow. 
There are no tears. 
Not yet, 
(For choking moments cannot balance years.) 
But they will flow to hear 
The soft In Paradisum rising clear. 


STANISLAS M. MATEK, S.C. J. 


SPRING SONG OF SNOW-LOVERS 


Bird calls of spring and soft air! 

All at once, we do not complain 

Of grime on the roadside snow. 

Things need to be flawed a little or who could bear 
To see them go? 


The veiling of beauty by age, 

Dim health or a visit from pain, 

The ‘waning of fortune or friend, 

May all be needed lest hearts should break or rage, 
Foreseeing the end. 


Or so I conjecture, too young, 
By some years and great pleasures, to know. 
Spring in the air! When it comes 
And I cannot both stay and go, I will give up the snow. 
May it not be too hard to bear! 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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THREE RESOLUTIONS OF A RIDDLE 
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I 


Now if high battle should not come again 

Let us say “Very well” and be content. 

The cost would break us now—the bone-deep pain, 
The tombed ambitions of the innocent. 

For we were never warriors by career— 

The terms of war, like terms of love and art, 

Were never more than grace-notes to our ear 

Of the unquelled sonata of the heart. 


We too have watched the travesties of love 
That crossed our lives like comic operas; 
From the star-showering real a far remove. 
A mighty mimicry is all it was. 

When night is here, promise to stay by me 
Rewriting the old fiascos silently. 


II 


You come to me when days are all alike, 
And no event could seem miraculous. 
Archangel’s apparition could not strike 
Amazement in a life so perilous. 

So even love must be indifference 

That I have built with very patient care, 
Relinquishing with studied elegance 

The star, the fabled rose, the hunter’s snare. 


To find but these lone symbols at the last 
Requires the labor of the file, the flame. 

And now if ever feast should follow fast 

I'd feel the cruel hunger all the same, 

Not knowing how to welcome the strange guest 
Who finds grief’s exaltation loveliest. 


Ill 


If to give all could ever be enough, 
You would be answered in my briefest glance. 
This ritual beyond the brief rebuff 





Of wittiness or casual circumstance 

Is the invisible wire across the room 
Stretched taut for Pierrot and Pierette 
To meet again their beautiful apt doom 
Which is the end of loving even yet. 


But if it should not end, then take from me 
What singers give to an accompanist: 

A look of such rapport and intimacy 

That it alone is real, beholders mist, 

So that one thinks the audience not there 
Excluded by a shimmering wall of air. 


BETTE RICHART. 


EROSION 


Silent erosion—this of the night 
(since I was born how many nights 
how much erosion) on my soul, 
this mystery of hardness bright 

at the core, of tenderness dark 

on the surface and preyed on 


by the night of the pole. 

Silent erosion—one night more 

and one more fall of speck or stone: 
and what it is, whether a thought 
or a feeling, a joy or a sorrow, 

shall always be unknown. 

Silent erosion, this of the night, 

this of tonight, on my soul. 


And nothing at all tomorrow, 
never a sign of the work of the night 
in the oblivious laugh of the light. 
But ask the valley, ask the sea, 
what has happened in the night 
to the mountain and me. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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UNCERTAIN VICTORY 


Year after year I march through Gaul: 

My rookie troops assault the wall 

Of alien syntax to win through at last 

To some dim concept of its human cast. 

And then each year the question enters in: 
“But why? Why must the Roman always win? 


“Those people fought for freedom—they 
Are like us. This could be today!” 

Then patiently I strive to show 

That since it was, God meant it so. 

We build the roads to carry Christ, 
Vision His Kingdom and compute its price. 


My students see the good of rule and law, 
And sometimes quite forget they ever saw 
The bright, brave Gaul stand forth to die 
For what he valued most. And I, 

Year after year I conquer Gaul, 

In turn to be subdued and fall. 


SISTER MARIE MICHAEL, C.S.S. J. 


Two Poems by John Duffy, C.SS.R. 
THE ALL-CRUCIFIED 


When I woke to the fifing of birds 
He was there in the dusk. 

O Face at the window, Bloodied and Ploughed 
By murder’s tusk! 


I dressed, and then to the door 
Listening stepped. 

On the other side of the door 
He Crouched and Wept. 


When down on the stones of my soul 
Fell His cascading Red, 
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Round the bowl of the chalice 
Flamed that Bleeding Head. 


I walked on the rainy pavement 
With head bowed down, 

And under me Gleamed the Bleeding Cheeks 
And the Bleeding Crown. 


Through the black trunks of the wood 
He Stared out of Blood. 

O Pallor spattered with carnage 
Like a flower with mud! 


In the crumbling shed of my thoughts 
I hunched in prayer; 

When I turned and glanced at the pane 
He was Suffering there. 


So through the day, the haunted day, 
Wherever I turned, 
Suddenly—Pitiful, Pleading, 
Those Features Burned. 


But most when I thought of you 
In your grave defiled, 

And your face came up before me 
To beg like a child— 


Jesu! The Terrible Beauty! 
The Blood and th: Mire! 

O Swollen with Tears, and Bleeding, Bleeding 
Through screens of fire! 


MOUNTAIN PLACE 


What is this place that has a massive hill, 
One heap of black against the darkening blue? 
The station has no name. The little town 
Is sparkling street lights and a roof or two 
In bowery oak where all the leaves are down. 
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It must be cold around this upland place 
Tonight and in the winter nights to come. 
That air is cold—you sense it from the lights 
That throw a glassy ray; and there are some 
That sparkle coldly halfway up the heights. 


I might enjoy a place the like of this, 
Coming on winter at the end of day, 
A Berkshire winter when the fall is gone 
Before the fall is fairly under way 

In valley places farther down and on. 


Up where that hilltop house stands sharp and black 
I might gaze off from that clear window there 
And look for Bryant’s waterfowl in flight, 
His time of year when ice was in the air, 

His time of clearness at the brink of night. 


In heart I run my hand along the slopes, 
Smoothing the shape, and thank the gracious Plan 
That never thought of me in terms of wings 
To be an angel, but a mortal man, 

Quick to the vivid shape and thrust of things. 


I'll never see the place again, I think. 

I take my fill of it to keep it clear 

For future viewing with the backward eye. 

The wonder is that no one living here 
Can see its charm as I do, passing by. 


Livir.g too close to things is all the cause. 
You have to live, as I do, worlds away, 
Trapped in some place the pure reverse of this— 
No hills, no clearness at the dark of day; 
And when you leave, there’s nothing there to miss. 


But this is such a place as one like me, 

Who always loved the darkening hills at eve 

But rarely had them, would resign with sighs, 

And look back speechless when I had to leave, 
Sick for the beauty of pure shape and size. 





THE GREATER YELLOWLEGS 


In this wind-scrubbed clinic with the linen tide stript back 
from the flat, sandy breasts you with your jaunty lancet, 
teetering, probe at the traitorous nipple for the sly worm, 
clipping the air with your yellow scissors-legs, a posturing dandy, 


how you doctor the shore’s skull and bones, and mine. Preposterous bird, 
brained biped, brother us, minister, garnish our half-way world, 

brief acreage that shrinks as the sea’s vast shuffling shears 

glacier the gray graves toward us, threatening now time’s cold 


terminal treatments. Physician, with the hissing fate at ebb, 

and salty flesh to feed and warm us, be rare and brown. 

Stalk like a dancer! Choreograph the world! When the tide heaves, 
fly. You have healed the man who sings to you; whom you enspirit now. 


HERBERT A. KENNY. 


ADVENT GARDEN WITH AN EASTER VIEW 


See, Mary, while you ease your heavy steps 

along the last few days to Bethlehem, 

observe this little plot of thankless sand, 

my Only soil that’s left of wasting years, 

has now been worked and wondered for your love 
into an Advent Garden. Fenced, enclosed, 

it is wattled of sticks and stems, a living thatch 
scarce watered by the meandering brook with thirsty 
banks, so winter-dry with unshed tears. 


(Ah, Mary, sit thee down and rest awhile; 
let the ass forage; favor Joseph’s age.) 


Those stones I rolled together for a bench 
upon the valley’s filling floor from whence 
you'll have a prospect of the lowered hills. 
See how our crooked, disappointed maze, 
painfully brambled once with failing search, 
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straightens your path along. My worthless best! 
Your garden’s ornament, that hopeful tree, 

so naked now, brought far from Carmel’s foot, 
so bare and shy of sap or strength or leaf 

to any eye uncleared by angel’s breath— 

this tree which wears but burnished fishhooks yet 
(for I was a poor fisherman in my youth) 

to hang with tapers for the Festival. 


(Were you not told yet where the Birth would be? 
Ah, just the village name, so Joseph says.) 


So having bided here your path runs sheerly 
straight to your holy labor in the cave, 

there to bring forth your magnifying Child, 

to shower our drought away and bend the star’s 
coursing—so thence your pliant footfalls lead. 


Thirty-three years later in the Spring 

return, oh Sorrowful Mother, to this garden 
and see how you have prospered it with green 
shaded fruitfulness and dazzling gleams 

of bloom—no naked tree—the very fence 
aleap and singing with showers of white roses. 


ALLEN WHITING. 


THE SWORD OF LIGHT 


Over the foot-hills, lowering down on the valley, 
Pale clouds parted and proffered a sword of light, 

Its point white-hot to the sun, and hilt to my hand. 
Then I remembered, then I could understand 

How the keen blade wrought in my life, 

How Truth has taught me. 

This is the knife that severed the child from youth, 
Cleft me from peace and harried me into strife, 
Where, scimitar-smitten, I reeled and plunged to a fall 
While axe, mace, lance thrust, crushed, and bruised me 
Under the pall, 

The dust of the battle, to the last ditch, the ultimate wall. 





This is the blade that wounded me, healed me— 

This is the metal whose cold touch steeled me— 

Here is the hilt that stood as a standard against the sky. 
This is the point that pricked till I climbed 

A mountain heaven-high. 

Drawn from the rock when youth was at its morning, 
Proof of a lordly birth, a noble calling, 

Stay of my life, my death shall see it falling 

Over the dark tarn, whirling meteor-bright 

Into the Hand that made it, into the night. 

Then shall I lie in peace, who in life 

Lost peace for this warning: “Not peace but the sword.” 
Never tranquillity, but endless strife 

Kept watch and ward 

Over my destiny, my day, and on my tomb 

Writes even now one sentence, burning the gloom, 
Turning it into light, lightning-revealing: 

“I shall arise!” 

Thus am I wounded and slain to my ultimate healing. 


SISTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 


CANTICLE FOR OUR TIME 


Stars and comets fell 

Upon a toneless earth turned dry and dark, 
Until you moistened it with rain 

And gave it light and harmony. 


“What matters now the unpredictability 
of the atom’s course, 

Or of this earth’s, or even of this 
universe of stars? 


For I have found within their cores 
A music of the spheres again, 
Singing, full-throated with your heart’s voice, 
A song from dust to heaven. 
PAUL E. MEMMO, JR. 
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UNCHARTED 


Always before when there was need for travel 
you laid the map unfolded here before me 
and hovered near: so near it took but 

turning of my eyes to watch yours light 

as my fingers traced the route. 


Now that I ready for another going 

you think to hide the secret of my journey. 
Lips speak south and zeniths’ orbiting, 

but your eyes cry west and tell of suns 
drowned by the night in the sea. 


Am I craven to fear this fence your heart forms 
with scrawls of deadly things on crackling papers 
entombed in files like numbered coffins? 

Later the wall too high for leaping 

and a well to pool the tears. 


No man travels without a way, or warning 
of where he goes and who awaits his coming. 
Love has been guide, setting life aflame 
with joy and confidence. Now it masks 

my final destination. 


There is a world of words to say and unsay, 
but love withholds the privilege, letting me 
leave you as if neither of us knew 

this time of spirit’s exultation 

despite the cringe of nature. 


To be alone when we are still together 

is death. I would leave you as I’ve always gone, 
walking away still being with you, 

knowing you know I go, and sharing 

the shadows of no return. 


SISTER M. EMMANUEL, CS. J. 


oka aa 


PACIFIC OCEAN: SYMPHONY 


Andante 


Color and sound: a color I know, 

a sound I do remember. It was when 
despair froze first my heart 

for being one of the many to perish, 

a man that in his hand can hold a stone 
and will be covered by it: then 

it was I feigned and found 

in the chasm of my mind 

this color and this sound— 

sound and color I remember, 

for I said: Let it be something like the sea 
and something like the sky! 

And I knew it would be more 

than waves and shore 

and cloud and sunshine low and high. 


Lento 


Seagull and I and evening. 

Still on the shore, I say to the bird: 
Be for a moment my soul, go there 
into the night that is coming and tell me 
if it is cold and eternal, there 

into the shadows, and tell me, bird, 

if there shall be for me, interred, 

a glorious resurrection to the air. 
The seagull goes and will not come, 
the seagull goes and will not talk. 
Evening and evening and I 

And the laugh of the spray on a rock. 


Allegro 


And I laugh too, at my fear I laugh. 
Nothing is rough that was not calm before, 
and so on and so on 

like a wave and a wave to the shore, 

with now a monotone 

and then a myriad violins winning. 
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End and beginning, this and an end, 
end and beginning again, 

I and mine, 

mine and I, death and survival of song, 
cloud and sunshine, 

blackness of final ground 

and color and sound— 

this sound and color I shall not forget: 
death of man is no death yet. 


RICH EVENING 


The tabloid rustles in your blunt brown hands; 
I know so well when something you have read 
Disquiets you just by the way you flip 

The large dry pages, sigh and shake your head. 


My needles click and twinkle in the light 

Or pause that I may drink a mellow air 

Poured from a far place through the windy dark 
To set a woman dreaming in her chair. 


You too are listening, the world forgot. 

It falls in rumpled leaves about your feet; 

And in this moment intimate and deep 

With mutual thoughts, our eyes, uplifted, meet. 


We stir not till the song is done but now 

I coil my yarns and catch a fallen stitch; 

You mend the fire with piney wood and turn 
The little dial that made an evening rich. 


I hear the thump of shoes, the creak of boards 
Where nightly your knees press before you sleep; 
And as I make the usual nursery rounds 

I prove my heart that it should sing, should weep. 


FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


THE FAMILY SPIRIT AND MY 
“*"SPIRIT’’ FAMILY 


By SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C. 


NCE there was no SPIRIT magazine. Once there was no Catholic 

Poetry Society. These dark ages ended in 1931. A group of young 
writers, needing and wanting to write poetry for a concrete reason, need- 
ing and wanting a market in which to publish it, brought both into being. 
The Society began on Father Francis X. Talbot's initiation with Charles 
L. O'Donnell, C.S.C., as its president, John Brunini its executive secretary, 
and Frank Connolly a member of its executive board. Marie Marique, 
another member, sketched the basic design for the seal still retained on 
the magazine. It shows an eagle rampant, holding in its beak a scroll 
bearing the opening words of Psalm 149, “Sing to the Lord.” A fleur- 
de-lis accompanying the scroll is an emblem of light, grace, splendor. 
One hardly needs to identify the eagle with Saint John, the inspired ex- 
ponent of the Word, and Saint Gregory, the master of liturgical song. 

From the beginning the Society promised its members a market for 
their writing. The magazine, SPIRIT, was born in March, 1934. By its 
own definition, “SPIRIT is a poet’s magazine because poets seeking unity 
have founded it and, we hope, will maintain it, but it is the universal poets’ 
magazine—not that of poets of one school but of all schools which are 
unconcerned with a strident campaign against the very essentials of 
poetry which traditionally or experimentally strive to bring beauty to 
the art.” The first editorial, “This, the Acorn,” proposed as an epithet and 
a symbol its possibilities. There are those among us who remember all 
this as of yesterday: the first copy of SPIRIT, its format, its editorial, 
“This, the Acorn,” the opening poem by Theodore Maynard. No subse- 
quent number can ever be this first number. 

Today, looking at the current issue, we are greeted, as in 1934, by 
John Brunifii, the laureate of editors, and Clifford Laube, the perennial 
contributing editor. Here are quality to equal continuity and in matching 
capacities: Francis X. Connolly, A. M. Sullivan, and James Edward Tobin 
as their associates. For sturdiness, strength and growth, the Acorn offers 
excellent metaphorical service. The life of SPIRIT has been for many an 
exhilarating, a palpitating experience. Persons whom I have known and 
loved, friends whom I have helped and who in turn have helped me, 
students of our college, members of our own Holy Rood Poetry Society 


* Address delivered at October 28, 1960, dinner at which Sister Madeleva was awarded 
the SPIRIT Award of Merit. 
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all come back to me through SPIRIT. Now I should like to bring some of 
them to you during this little hour. Let us make it a time of poets to- 
getherness. From 1934 until war disrupted our group we at the University 
of Notre Dame and Saint Mary’s College cherished a beloved brotherhood 
which we dubbed The Holy Rood Poetry Society. Because of our failure 
to draw up statutes and by-laws and to send the minutes of our meetings 
to the honorable secretary in New York on time we richly merited the 
name, “wholly rude.” But our verse was not too bad. Our membership 
included Louis Hasley, Norbert Engels, John Nims, all contributors to 
SPIRIT. Other members, equally stimulating, were Lucille Hasley, Leo 
R. Ward, CS.C., Henry Rago, now editor of Poetry. In those days Henry 
was in the throes of a possible Pan American divine comedy. In the midst 
of poetic involvements during our meetings he frequently resorted to this 
simplification: “At this point I find it necessary to define myself.” We all 
loved having Henry define himself. 

Years ago in Salt Lake City I used to receive charming letters accom- 
panied by thrilling little lyrics from a student at Loretto Heights College 
in Denver. In spite of the almost invisible typing I loved the poems and 
and I loved the exuberant young author, Margie Cannon. Years later I 
met beautiful bronze-haired Margie in Washington, D. C., where she is 
now Mrs. Frederick Murphy, the mother of a lawyer-to-be, a priest-to-be, 
and a third lad who has not yet defined himself. Margie is a SPIRIT 
poet to be proud of. 

Our magazine has had no more sustained contributor than Sister 
Thérése, Sor.D.S. Years ago she came to spend a day with me in the 
interest of a book she had in the making. We spent hours in organizing 
her excellent material. Then came the question of a name. Spontaneously 
I reverted to my dear Middle English. “Call the book ‘SING OF A 
MAIDEN,’ Sister,” I said. And the book was named. We had worked 
hard and late. We had no notion of going to bed hungry. “Let’s go to the 
guest pantry and see what we can find,” I said. The house was sound 
asleep, I supposed. Flashing on the lights in the pantry we found our- 
selves face-to-face with a student more hungry than ourselves. I walked 
over to the ice box. One by one, three other raiders arose—and quietly 
stole away. Do you remember, Sister? Most writers have unlimited op- 
portunities to help or at least to encourage others in the strange, lone ways 
of living with words and of making words live. Such an opportunity came 
to me in the Cenacle in Chicago in 1937 or thereabouts. I had been asked 
to speak to a group of women. One of the guests came to me afterwards 
with a budget of manuscript, poems she said that had been written by her 
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niece in the Poor Clare Monastery in Chicago. She wanted criticism. 
With misgivings, I took the sheaf. Not until I began reading did I guess 
the splendor that had come into my hands. The Mother Superior in- 
vited me to come to the Monastery and to talk personally about her writ- 
ings with the young poet, Sister Francis. Later Reverend Mother gave me 
an Official carte blanche in directing her. Of course, I advised submitting 
manuscripts to SPIRIT. Here a number of her extraordinary poems have 
appeared under the name, Francis D. Clare. More recently she has used 
her proper religious name, Sister M. Francis, P.C., in her excellent books, 
A Right to be Merry, Walled in Light, and her several plays. 

What a shining band of Sister-friends I find among contributors to 
SPIRIT: Sister Thomas Aquinas, O.P., Sisters Irma and Mary of Saint 
Virginia, both B.V.M.s., and Sister Maris Stella, a Sister of Saint Joseph. 
I was still a young sister, but she much younger when her incomparable 
superior, Mother Antonio, told me that Sister was to go to Europe to study 
as soon as she had made her vows. Years later I followed her to Oxford 
and I have been watching her poetic pathway ever since. 

Have I mentioned good Benjamin Musser with his memorable volumes 
to the little poor man of Umbria? Have I mentioned John Bunker with 
his delicate lyric gift? Or the good Jesuit singers, Alfred Barrett and 
Arthur MacGillivray? Glenn Dresbach I have known through his poet- 
wife, Beverly Githens, these many years. They are devoted friends of 
Elizabeth Goudge with whom through them I enjoy common literary 
tastes and exchanges. Glenn Dresbach is moving high-heartedly through 
a relentless progressive and fatal illness to ultimate vision in death. We 
who love poets as ourselves offer him a spontaneous salute to valor. 

Surely, you must guess what the Catholic Poetry Society of America 
does and can do in the life of one person and the lives of many. Letting 
one case stand for all, you are sharing companionships with the SPIRIT 
poets that I have known and worked with and loved. Among them is an 
elect group,both special poets and special friends. Theodore Maynard is 
first by many rights. We met at the College of San Rafael in California 
in 1941. Again we met in Victoria, Canada where we argued for and 
against a very long and pretty dull quasi-epic which he finally did not 
publish. At the Catholic University we taught side by side during the 
summer of 1935. As I remember him now, with his ceruican smile, I can 
think of no nearer personification of Saint Teresa’s “Let nothing disturb 
thee.” He has now achieved the sequel, “All things are passing. God never 
changes.” 

All poets and critics owe to Katherine Brégy a very great debt of which 
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I dare say few of them are conscious. To my best knowledge, she was 
the first American to discover Gerard Manley Hopkins. More than fifty 
years ago Miss Brégy went to Europe, or more precisely to England in 
quest of minor Catholic poets. She was a guest at the Meynell home where 
she shared the all-but-personal acquaintance with Patmore, Thompson, 
Hopkins, to name only three of almost a dozen. The fruits of the visit of 
this brilliant girl, still in her twenties, were gathered in a volume, The 
Poets’ Chantry, published in 1912. The essay on Hopkins in the book is, 
I think, the first study of that dear, difficult saint to appear in America. 
SPIRIT can well honor her, not merely as a poet but as a great discoverer 
of poets. 

Twenty summers ago, while in Washington, I spent the weekend in 
Alexandria with Caroline Giltinan, Mrs. Leo Harlow. What circles 
within circles we moved through! Caroline and her husband were de- 
voted friends of the Kilmers. Kenton was living with them at the time 
and attending Catholic University. He was also corresponding with Frances 
Frieseke, a very real dream girl in France. She was the daughter of the 
artist, Frederick Frieseke, some of whose paintings are in the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington. The Friesekes and the Giltinans are related. The 
inevitable happened—eventually. Kenton and Frances exchanged poems 
and fell in love before they met face to face. Running ahead of my story, 
let me say that when Kenton’s grandmother died, leaving him $10,000, 
he lost no time in getting to France and marrying Frances. Faith, the 
daughter of the Harlows, was bridesmaid. Here we are with three SPIRIT 
poets in their wedding of sheer romance which I have loved to share. 
Every Christmas brings me a unique’ Christmas card, designed by Frances 
and bearing, in 1959, the names of ten young Kilmers plus parents. 
What is more, the darling eighty-year-old grandmother writes me that 
Frances and Kenton conduct a private school for their own and the 
fortunate neighbor children. The curriculum consists of the three R’s 
and the fine arts. What of this as an apology for poetry? At least five 
young Kilmers are already writing verse worth watching. 

A matching story could be told of Florence Hynes Willette. With her 
husband, a professional farmer in Northern Minnesota, she keeps a home 
for a family of six children, living on and with the good earth, writes 
delectable poetry for SPIRIT and Rural Life, and loves it all. If this 
sounds like poetic license on both our parts, go on pilgrimage to the Wil- 
lettes. We all need to see life and song and worship as they bring them 
into being in this home. Katherine Burton is a story all her own: a pro- 
gressive convert through a maze of agnosticisms and protestantisms to 
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orthodoxy and Catholicism at last. Moreover, she has become one of our 
very live hagiographists, with a great sense of the humanity as well as the 
holiness of her saints. The fact that we know her here as a SPIRIT poet 
brings distinction to all of us. Paul Speckbaugh, C.P.S., I speak of with 
reverence as the brilliant young priest with whom I worked at the Cath- 
olic University during the summer of 1935. Back on his campus only a 
brief space after the completion of his graduate work in English, he was 
killed in a freak auto accident. We who knew and honored him still 
cherish the privilege of his friendship. 

In about 1941, I came upon a book of poems, Man in a Divided Sea, 
by Thomas Merton. That year his poems appeared for the first time in 
SPIRIT. Since then his name has never been out of my prayers or his 
books off my shelves. Inevitably, letters have been exchanged. If I may 
quote only one sentence from them, let is be this: “Since ordination so 
many other things in the world have completely ceased to matter.” I 
like to remember that not too long ago Francis Sweeney sent me copies 
of his poems for comment or appraisal. Even now, his way of making 
music out of amazing Indian place names in New England is sheer joy 
to me. Within the past five years, Daniel Berrigan has given delight to 
a septuagenarian by sending on Time Without Number in galley proof, 
and two years later the uncorrected proofs of Encounters. These two 
young Jesuits are among the boldest and best of our singing strength today. 
The nation cannot perish with a youth possessed of such vision as theirs. 

Ever so recently a book, Samphire, Herb of Saint Peter, came to 
my desk. You know the poet, Sarah Wingate Taylor, through her fre- 
quent contributions to SPIRIT. In acknowledging her book I referred to 
her teacher, Grace Hazard Conkling. I quote from her letter of reply: 


Mrs. Conkling taught me as a sophomore at Smith in a survey course. She 
fascinated me by her cavalier dismissal of any of the tedium of scholarship. 
When we should have been reciting on Spenser or Donne or some other of the 
past poets, Mts. Conkling, always looking fresh as a rose with the dew on it, 
and wearing ravishing millinery in quite unacademic fashion, would arrive 
triumphant, bearing the latest anthology—compiled in my time by Walter 
de la Mare—and would devote the entire class period to reading to us from 
that volume. ‘You are keeping up with the reading?’ said Mrs. Conkling as 
the bell rang. ‘It is posted on the door of Room .. .’ I loved her for this. 


Never more aptly than here and now can we say that in our end is 
our beginning. Looking at our editorial staff of the current number of 
SPIRIT we find ourselves still under the unremitting, genial leadership 
with which we began: John Brunini, Francis X. Connolly, A. M. Sullivan, 
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Clifford Laube. Our being together here tonight is a tribute to them and 
their associates, to every member of the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, to every contributor to SPIRIT through its robust, healthy lifetime. 
My privilege of sharing bits of my personal friendship with some of them 
may have been an imposition upon your time. It is my way of telling you 
all how much I love you and why. Inevitably, I have missed many cur- 
rent contributors to SPIRIT, many fine young poets who stand today 
where my contemporaries and I stood 30 years ago. Let it not be thought 
that I do not honor and love them. Only because of their gifts, their 
singing strength are we here. The life of SPIRIT is theirs to support. Its 
distinction is their aura shared. My first word to you was of our beginnings. 
My last word is a tribute to the entire SPIRIT family. By the grace of 
God, vision has not failed and will not fail among us. 


Book Reviews 


NARRATIVE, SKILL AND PORTRAITURE 
The Drunk in the Furnace, by W. S. Merwin. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 

His fourth volume of poetry since his graduation from Princeton con- 
tains poems written in 1955-59, a period in which W. S. Merwin won 
major awards for poetry. His present subjects are the sea, nature at large, 
people observed, and ancestors remembered. The water world is heroic 
or cruel, compelling, deceiving; there are victims of wrecks, the unlimited 
horizon of the Antarctic waste, sailing vessels, monsters, icebergs, and 
strange sea lanes. As a challenge it would seem difficult to outdo the 
familiar “Ulysses” of Tennyson, but Merwin has matched it in “Odysseus”: 


Always the setting forth was the same, 
Same sea, same dangers waiting for him 
As though he had got nowhere but older. 
Behind him on the receding shore 

The identical reproaches, and somewhere 
Out before him, the unravelling patience 
He was wedded to. 


There is good command of imagery in many poems; “Fog-Horn,” for ex- 
ample: 
Who wounded that beast 

Incurably, or from whose pasture 

Was it lost, full grown, and time closed round it 

With no way back? Who tethered its tongue 

So that its voice could never come 

To speak out in the light of clear day... . 
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But even here, however, the poet tends to drag out his statements, to 
make two words serve the force of one. And all too soon the ideas, as well 
as the pictures, give out: 45 blank-verse lines on whitened bones are far 
too many, and 37 are a waste for a mere finger-pointing at a bell buoy. 
Compression would have helped in such poems. And some of the brash 
slang (Dido speaking of “glad-rags,” “brass” for bravado, and “egged on™) 
might well have been replaced, or continued consistently through the 
whole poem. Generally, there is good blending of conviction and emotion, 
language and observation; the appealing opening stanza of “Blind Girl,” 
for example: 

Silent, with her eyes 
Climbing above her like a pair of hands drowning 
Up the tower steps she runs headlong, turning 
In a spiral of voices that grow no fainter, though 
At each turn, through the tiny window, 
The blood-shrieking starlings, flaking into the trees, 
Sound farther below. 

There is effective narrative skill in his family portrait gallery; the dead, 
the aged, the dying, and the brave emerge from the penned lines; the 
reader sees and hears and likes them. He is equally successful in other 
portraiture: of old men groping in the ashes of a cigar-factory fire, and 
of the derelict in the abandoned furnace in the gully outside town—in a 
poem which gives the volume its strange, but not really unpoetic, title— 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


SHOCK AND WIT 


New Poems 1960, by Witter Bynner. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
$3.75. 

I find it difficult to make up my mind about Witter Bynner’s New 
Poems 1960, but I have much less difficulty with my feelings. They tell 
me—not uncértainly—that I have been buffeted (almost to the point of 
exhibiting to unseeing eyes bruises of no discoloration) but simultane- 
ously at a later time tickled and bluntly pricked into frightened laughter. 
In other words—if I may try to shake off the Bynner influence—I have 
been led by Bynner’s poems into a world of oxymoronic impossibilities, of 
interacting shock and wit, of vivid images that destroy themselves in Dada 
fashion, of Dali-esque shadows cast by non-existent objects, and of upside- 
down men and animals @ /¢ Chagall. 

The poems in New Poems 1960 have not appeared in print before; 
almost all are under a dozen short lines in length and many—in their form 
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and image-making—reveal the Chinese influence we almost automatically 
associate with Witter Bynner. At his best, he can make a memorable image: 


Barnacles on underposts of the piers 
Are shown under green sashes 
Which let elements do the dancing 
Round its fixed limbs 


A better ballet 

Than any active limbs could do 
Even in a forest 

Green with slow scarves. 


He can out-Cummings E. E. Cummings: 


And that was it 
The preternaturally small cave 
Into which creatures crawled 
backward 
Without sufficiently asking where 
or when 
Which of course is why. 


He can amuse with paradoxes (“He was not always there / But he tried 
to be / He was constantly looking for small objects / Where he had not 
left them / Or repeating remarks he had not made. .. .”) and with the 
wryly unexpected (“Psychiatrists shook their heads at him / But only one 
came off”). Has Hugh Mearns’ well-known ditty (“As I was going up 
the stair / I met a man who wasn’t there. / He wasn’t there again today. / 
I wish, I wish he’d stay away.) influenced Bynner in the following? 


It had never happened otherwise 

Than the way it had failed to happen 
this time 

Which is why she dressed so carefully 
For the women to notice 
Without the man who was not there 
And for him to turn round again 
Even if he had come. 


Do you like Chagall?—“Important in the bar-room / At nine o'clock / | 
Because the bar was there and he still standing / He put his feet on the | 


ceiling as he had never failed to do / Before / But somehow it seemed 
strange to him / This time”) Or do you prefer Hieronymous Bosch? (“One 
day a great snake / Looping up his coils of bronze out of the limbs of his 
tree / Was scared / To death / And so he looped down again with 
moths / At his eyeballs.”) 


Many of the poems in this attractively bound and printed volume have ; 
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the initial ring of poetry; words seem to drop into line with a certain 
inevitability and the carefully controlled —and sometimes contrived — 
form suggests the master craftsman. But two or three rereadings of many 
of the poems leave us with a feeling of disappointment or emptiness or 
bewilderment or even disbelief. Bynner’s world—as it emerges in the 
poems—is only tangentially related to the world of reality (if it is related 
at all) JAMES R. KREUZER. 


A MILD ANONYMOUS TONE 


On the Way to the Island, by David Ferry. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press. $1.65. 

The thirty-five poems in David Ferry’s first collection, On the Way to 
the Island, deal with a variety of subjects—poets and poetry, external na- 
ture, inner experience and conflict—yet despite this variety the poems 
have a peculiar sameness. This results not from the unique voice of the 
poet, which might create its own unity out of diverse experience, but 
rather from a mild, anonymous tone, which in fact seems to suggest no 
particular poet but instead an anonymous youngish man of our time, 
educated, pleasant, restrained, well-trained in the techniques of poetry and 
even in what is proper to say, but without any intense feeling or definite 
point of view. This rather mild and conventional manner seems to muffle 
any real cry, and thus it is hard to distinguish joy from acceptance, love 
from sorrow in Ferry’s poems. 

Because many of Ferry’s themes are those current among the poets 
of our time, it is impossible to avoid comparison bettween his work and 
that of his immediate predecessors. In “Learning from History” he deals 
with his “fathers,” his “ancestors,” and his relationship with them, per- 
haps the most popular theme of contemporary American poetry. How- 
ever, whereas Robert Lowell, Robert Penn Warren, and Allen Tate re- 
create the past and the tension and conflict between past and present with 
terror, yearnirtp, violence, love, and despair, Ferry merely creates a dreamy 
world in which he tells of how the dream of dead heroic ancestors in- 
structed him in childhood as he “lay patiently covered, waiting for morn- 
ing.” The patience and mildness which permeate the poem convey neither 
drama nor resolution of conflict but rather the placidity of a poet who 
seemingly has taken up this subject because it is fashionable rather than 
meaningful to him. 

A comparison with Tate again comes to mind in reading Ferry’s 
“Johnson on Pope.” Much of Ferry’s vocabulary comes directly from 
Johnson. His comment on Johnson’s description of Pope— 
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He found it very difficult to be clean 

Of unappeasable malignity; 

But in his eyes the shapeless vicious scene 
Composed itself; of folly he made beauty— 


is true enough, but pale beside the wit, irony, and deep compassion of 
Tate’s “Mr. Pope.” “Imitation,” as no doubt Ferry knows, is a chal- 
lenging and highly respectable form, but surely it demands more of the 
poet than Ferry seems willing or able to produce. 

His use of ancient myth as image suggests the same tendency to di- 
minish rather than to revitalize or intensify traditional material. In 
comparing himself to Narcissus in “At a Low Bar,” he might just as 
well have used the word “narcissistic,” for the legendary figure he attempts 
to evoke has no life in his poem; the “minotaur” in “In the Dark” is just 
any monster. In Ferry’s best poems—“On the Way to the Island,” “From 
the Dream Country,” “The Crippled Girl, the Rose,” and “Poem’”—he 
manages to convey with some delicacy the quality of an experience relat- 
ing either to external nature to people or to both. Here Ferry’s imagery 
is bolder and more individual than in his other poems, and it suggests 
some feeling beneath its smooth surface. In external nature he learns: 


But there, in the wood, the oriole hid 

Within its splendid breast a tide 

So terrible as to wash us free 

Of that dream’s bank, 
and he depicts the “huge, munching, graceless” fish swimming beneath 
lovers dancing on deck. These poems reveal Ferry’s capacity for more 
than polished trifles. If he permitted’ himself to look more deeply into 
his own experience and further outside it than the “beautiful landscape” 
of “In the Dark,” and to struggle for his own mode of expression, he 
might then employ to his advantage the restraint and subtlety which now 
seem only to inhibit him—LILLIAN FEDER. 


CRYSTALLIZATIONS OF FEELING 


Begging the Dialect: Poems and Ballads, by Robin Skelton. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.40. 


The task of the poet is to make exact a world of feeling that is forever 
shifting, altering its boundaries, dissolving into opposites. In his new 
book of poems Robin Skelton succeeds in this task, achieving crystalliza- 
tions of feeling in an imagery that, at its best, is precise and earned and 
yet suggests the flow and tension of actual experience. The range of his 
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subjects, instigators of feeling, is wide. Reading his poems, one sees a 
sparrow plucking at crumbs in a sour garden, a man stoning a pool that 
asks him the same difficult question over and over again, a beachcomber 
disintegrating like his days, a cat and a bird wrestling among strawberries 
in counterpoint with a pair of lovers, and a woman murdering a sailor 
for his emerald ring. And in many of these poems the sound of the sea 
is heard, an ominous overtone or undertone, appropriate to the work of 
a poet who lives on an insecure outcropping of land, an island. 

In these sea-haunted poems and ballads, Skelton keeps raising ques- 
tions in order to get at the “truth,” for, as he says with embarrassing direct- 
ness, “truth’s the thing/ we're after, surely, in our unsure ways.” This 
truth is evidently elusive and takes him through darkness and the torments 
of spiritual isolation, but in the end, as he approaches it, he sees that it 
wears the familiar habiliments of religious faith. He identifies God with 
humanity and finds in love the cement by which men may be united. But 
he does not reject the spikes, thorns, and blood-lettings of the world. In 
a passage notable for its total acceptance of life, Skelton cries: “O Christ, 
O God, protect my wounds/ and hymn them as they bleed.” 

The poems are as various in technique as they are in subject matter, 
ranging from the tightness and fresh imagery of his symbolist quatrains 
to the easy colloquialism and earthy metaphors of his ballad stanzas. 
Skelton is at his strongest when he dramatizes a situation, places a char- 
acter in a dilemma and then lets him work out of it as his emotions dictate. 
“Words for the Feast of St. Martin,” which has a Yeatsian power, illus- 
trates his skillful handling of structural repetition in a dramatically realized 


poem: 


I will eat dirt for the earth’s sake, 


with brown hands 

dip in the common bowl at the road’s end 

under the sack and iron 

and take as name 

the blind, the lame, the starved man in the dust. 


I will make songs for these dispossessed, 

the childless woman rocking promises, 

the boy with no top in the whipping street, 
and the watcher who sees only watching faces. 


I will bend under the wind heavy with locusts 
a spare crop, 

knuckle by the black factory wall a torn cap 
greasy with yesterdays, 

and carry home 

the bread, the stone, the silence at the end. 











I will share hands with my own kind, 

the exiled dark ones rifled of their dances, 

the father in his sweating tenement, 

and the boy nervous of his companions’ glances. 


I will go near for the earth’s sake, 

the brown earth 

worn as a woman by long birth upon long birth 
under the dark of the sun 

and take as name 

the need, the fear, the shame, till the chain break. 


Skelton’s taste here is sure, but sometimes it falters, as when an ill-con- © 
sidered lightness of tone is mismated with serious subject matter, producing | 
a grotesque and rather painful incongruity. For example, in “Sancreed,” © 
he says of the dead: “They will not hear/ no matter what great text you | 


drop,/ but, dead as mutton, deaf as posts,/ continue spitting daisies up.” 


Another technical flaw is Skelton’s addiction to mixed metaphors. I sup- ; 
pose the rule here is that a mixed metaphor is all right if the poet can get 
away with it. Skelton, unfortunately, does not always get away in time. | 


Here is an incredible example: “The trumpet of the child’s long tear/ 
will rubble bastions down.” 


But the collection as a whole is eminently worth reading. Skelton’s ‘ 
third book of poems represents the mature achievement of a poet who has [| 


worked through his dark night of the soul to profound affirmations based 
on religious faith and who has embodied his visions in well designed, pre- 
cisely phrased poems.—STEPHEN STEPANCHEV. 


Communication 
Monterey, Mass. 


To the Editor—On financial prods (Jan. editorial )—they are all helpful. 
They can’t create a genius, but a poet looking over his work to submit 
something to SPIRIT, other magazines, or a prize contest, usually finds 
something he can improve. He doesn’t always understand that the maga- 
zines receive many, many times the number of poems submitted in the 
average poetry prize contest, whether or not the latter is open to the pub- 
lic or restricted to the membership of a poetry group. So placing in a 
magazine means more, competitively. But the contest offers a deadline. 
For some reason, probably association of ideas, one usually expects to be 
rejected by a magazine, but expects to win a prize, if one competes. One 
knows, of course, that all great poets have been rejected. But who ever 
hears of the people who don’t win prizes? Hence great disillusion when 
one doesn’t—MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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Three Anthologies 


In 1939, the first anthology of collected poems from SPIRIT, From the. 
Four Winds, was published. It is now out of print and a collector's item. 
Since, after each five years four other similar anthologies have been pub- 
lished and the supply of these is slowly being exhausted. The total price 
for the three—Drink from the Rock, From One Word and Sealed Unto 
the—amounts to $7.50. For SPIRIT subscribers and libraries, the three 
may be obtained on order accompanied by remittance to SPIRIT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. at $6.00. The fifth anthology, published in 
1960—Invitation to the City—may be obtained for $3.50. 
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